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HISTORY  OF  MARY  WOOD,  &c. 


MR  Heartwell,  the  worthy  clergyman  of 
a country  parifh,  was  fitting  in  the 
porch  of  his  little  parfonage,  when  he  faw 
a figure  rather  flying  than  running  down  a 
hill  near  his  houfe,  the  fwiftnefs  of  whofe 
motion  made  it  hard  to  difcern  what  fhe  was, 
much  lefs  could  he  guefs  who  fhe  was.  She 
fled  diredly  towards  him,  and  flung  herfelf 
at  his  feet  almoft  breathlefs;  with  difficulty 
Ihe  pronounced  the  words,  “ O Sir,  fave 
me  ! for  pity’s  fake  hide  me  in  your  houfe — 
they  will  be  here  in  a moment — hide  me 
this  inflant  ! — indeed  I am  innocent  1”  then 
without  waiting  for  his  anlwer,  fhe  jumped 
up,  and  rufhed  by  him  into  the  houfe ; the 
good  man  ran  after  her,  and  catching  her 
hand,  led  her  up  flairs  into  his  bed-room, 
and  putting  her  into  a clofet  within  it,  told 
her  no  one  fhould  come  there  to  hurt  her. 
Then  hearing  a noife  he  looked  out  of  his 
window,  and  faw  feveral  men  and  women 
running  almoft  as  fall  as  the  young  woman 
had  before,  and  his  maid  Bridget  ( who  had 
feen  them  iooner  from  her  own  window) 
running  to  meet  them,  and  to  afk  what  was 
the  matter.  He  had  forgotten  to  bid  her  be 
filent  about  the  young  woman,  indeed  he 
did  not  know  that  fhe  had  feen  her  ; but 
the  truth  is,  fhe  was  amufing  herfelf  in  a 
very  idle  manner,  with  looking  at  the  road 
out  of  her  garret  window,  and  had  feen  with 
great  furprife  the  wild  behaviour  of  the  poor 
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girl,  which  railed  her  curiofity.  This  fhe 
now  hoped  to  fatisfy,  by  flopping  the  pofle 
that  was  running  by ; indead  of  anfwering 
her  quedions,  they  afked  if  fhe  had  feen  a 
girl  about  feventeen,  that  was  running  from 
juflice,  pals  that  way.  “What,  in  a linen 
gown  and  green  petticoat,”  faid  fhe,  “with- 
out a bonnet,  and  her  hair  and  her  cap  fly- 
ing ?”  “ The  fame,  the  fame,”  they  cried  ; 
“which  way  did  fhe  go?”  “ Why,  what  do 
you  want  to  do  with  her  ?”  fays  Bridget,  “ for 
I fhould  be  loth  to  betray  the  poor  thing  to 
any  harm.”  “ Why,  you  would  not  conceal 
a thief,  would  you  ?”  faid  they.  “ She  is  a 
thief,  and  has  robbed  her  mafter.”  “Nay,  if 
flie  be  a thief,  fhe  may  rob  my  mafler  too,” 
fays  Bridget,  “ for  fhe  is  gone  up  flairs  with 
him.”  Upon  this  they  all  turned  towards 
the  houfe,  and  were  coming  in  when  Mr. 
Heartwell  met  them.  He  heard  the  lad 
words,  and  was  not  a little  dillurbed  at  the 
idea  of  having  the  girl  found  in  his  houfe  ; 
for  as  flie  knelt  at  his  feet,  he  thought  he 
knew  her  face,  and  had  by  degrees  recol- 
le£ted  that,  though  much  grown  fince  he 
faw  her,  fhe  mud  certainly  be  the  daughter 
of  Matthew  Wood,  an  honed  labourer,  who 
had  lived  fome  years  in  his  parifh,  and  died 
three  or  four  years  before.  The  long  ilinefs 
before  his  death,  had  reduced  his  wife  to 
fuch  poverty,  that  fhe  and  her  child  would 
have  perifhed,  had  not  the  good  Vicar’s  cha- 
rity helped  out  the  fcantinefs  of  the  parifh 
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relief.  Mr.  Heartwell,  after  having  buried 
the  poor  man,  tried  to  find  a place  for  the 
girl,  and  Tome  help  for  her  mother,  who 
being  in  years,  and  her  health  much  .in- 
jured by  fatigue  and  grief,  in  nurfing  and 
iofing  her  hufband,  was  quite  unable  to 
work.  By  applying  to  Lady  Worthy,  whofe 
feat  was  a few  miles  diftant,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  get  her  into  one  of  the 
alms-houfes  which  that  good  lady  had  built 
and  endowed  ; here  (lie  was  comfortably 
fupported,  and  her  daughter  permitted  to 
be  with  her  till  file  could  find  a fervice.  As 
by  thefe  means  Goody  Wood  and  her 
daughter  were  placed  at  a diftance  from 
him,  Mr.  Heartwell  had  not  fince  feen 
them,  but  was  fatisfied  that  under  Lady 
Worthy’s  protection  they  would  be  taken 
care  of. 

The  people,  who  were  now  rufhing  into 
Mr.  Heartwell’s  houfe,  flopped  on  feeing 
him,  and  on  his  afking  what  they  wanted 
there,  one  of  the  molt  decent-looking  men 
ftepped  forward,  and  pufhing  the  reft  a lit- 
tle back,  faid,  “ 1 ax  pardon,  Sir,  for  our 
bouldnefs  in  coming  in  to  your  Worfhip’s 
houfe,  but  we  have  got  a warrant  here  for  a 
young  perfon  that  we  be  tould  ran  in  here.” 
« A warrant,”  faid  Mr.  H.  “ Why,  what 
is  the  matter  ? What  has  file  done  ?” — 
“ Pleafe  your  Worfhip,  file’s  a thief,  and 
has  robbed  her  mafter’s  houfe.  We  have 
had  fad  doings  at  our  village Squire 
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Banks’s  houfe  has  been  robbed  too  by  his 
gardener  and  dairy-maid,  and  they  are 
both  gone  off.  This  poor  girl,  I fuppofe, 
learnt  their  wicked  ways  ffor  fhe  would 
keep  company  with  them)  and  the  fame 
night  that  they  made  off,  ’tis  thought  (he 
had  let  them  into  farmer  Boucher’s  houfe  ; 
and  in  the  morning,  as  fure  as  can  be,  he 
found  his  bureau  broke  open,  and  his  mo- 
ney gone.”  “ But  what  proof  is  there  that 
this  girl  was  concerned  in  the  robbery,  or 
that  fhe  let  in  the  robbers  ?”  “Why,  Sir, 
flie  had  been  telling  a mort  of  lies  about 
them,  and  that  made  them  fufpedt  her.  So 
they  fearched  her  box,  and  as  fure  as  can 
be,  there  they  found,  fealed  up  in  a paper, 
fix  fiiver  tea  fpoons  of  the  Farmer’s,  with 
an  E and  B upon  them,  as  his  are  marked 
with.  She  pertefted  they  were  none  of 
his’n,  but  were  given  by  a friend  to  keep 
for  her,  but,  alack  a-day  ! there  is  no  be- 
lieving a word  that  comes  out  of  her  mouthj 
fo  nobody  minded  her  ; and  when  we  ax’d 
her  who  this  friend  was  that  gave  them  to 
her  to  keep,  fhe  was  all  as  red  as  fire,  and 
would  not  fpeak.  So  the  farmer  left  us  to 
take  care  of  her,  vvhilfl  he  went  to  Jullice 
Gallway’s  for  a warrant.  We  had  fhut  her 
up  fafe,  as  we  thought,  in  a chamber,  whilft 
we  eat  a bit  of  dinner,  and  drank  a little  of 
neighbour  Boucher’s  ale,  but  when  he 
came  back,  and  went  hither  to  take  her,  lo 
and  behold  fhe  was  not  to  be  found.  The 
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window  was  open,  and  as  it  was  not  very 
high  from  the  ground,  we  guefs  {he  let 
herfelf  down  from  it.  We  now  fet  off  in 
purfuit  of  her,  all  but  ihe  farmer,  who  be- 
ing pretty  fat  and  puriy,  was  not  for  running 
a race.  So  he  gave  us  the  warrant,  and  a 
boy  telling  us  as  how  (he  took  this  way,  we 
ran  till  we  faw  a woman  running,  about 
half  a mile  before  us,  but  afterwards,  we 
loft  fight  of  her  ; and  pleafe  your  Wor- 
fhip,  your  maid  tells  us  as  how  fhe  made 
into  this  very  houfe.”  “ It  is  true,”  faid 
Mr.  Hearfwell,  “ that  (he  is  in  my  houfe, 
and  if  you  will  confent  to  let  her  remain 
here  a day  or  two,  I will  be  anfwerable  for 
her  appearance  when  called  upon.  In  the 
mean  time  I will  endeavour  to  find  out  the 
truth  ; for  it  would  be  a fad  thing  to  ruin 
fuch  a young  creature,  by  hurrying  her  to 
prifon  before  we  are  fure  of  her  guilt.  Far- 
mer Boucher  is  an  honeft  humane  man,  he 
knows  my  character,  and  I dare  fay  will 
oblige  me  by  flopping  all  further  proceed- 
ings againft  Mary  Wood,  and  leaving  her 
in  my  caie,  till  1 can  talk  to  her,  and  bring 
her  to  declare  the  truth.”  44  That’s  what 
flie  is  not  much  ufed  to,  I am  afraid,  Sir,” 
faid  the  man  ; “ howfomdever,  I will  tell 
neighbour  Boucher  what  yourWorfhip  fays, 
and  you’ll  be  pleafed  to  take  care  that  fhe 
does  not  get  out  of  the  window.”  “ Bou- 
cher’s wife  is  living,  is  fhe  not?  (faid  Mr. 
Heartxveli)  what  does  fhe  fay  of  the  girl  r 
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She  muft  know  more  oi  her  character  than, 
her  matter  can/’  “ Yes,  yes.!  fhe  be  liv- 
ing and  looking,  and  a good  kind  of  body 
ttie  is,  but  at  prefent  fhe  is  from  home,  and 
knows  nothing  of  all  this  buttle ; fhe  went 
two  days  ago  to  vifit  her  father  at  Stoke. 
She  is  expelled  home  to-night,  and  then 
yourWorfhip  may  have  the  fpeech  of  her 
if  you  like.’>  They  then  pulled  off  their 
hats,  and  civilly  turned  back  to  their  vil- 
lage. Mr.  Heartwell  immediately  went  up 
to  his  prifoner,  whom  he  found  funk  on 
the  ground  in  his  clofet,  and  half  dead  with 
terror ; for  fhe  had  heard  a good  deal  of 
what  had  patted,  and  feared  every  moment 
that  Mr.  Heartwell  would  give  her  up  to 
be  dragged  to  prifon.  She  knew  fhe  had 
been  dete&ed  in  foine  falfehoods  that  would 
make  againft  her ; and  though  fhe  was  not 
guilty  of  the  robbery,  fhe  had  enough  to 
reproach  herfelf  with,  to  take  from  her  all 
the  comfort  and  confidence  of  innocence ; 
fhe  had,  therefore,  nothing  lefs  than  the 
terrors  of  hanging,  or  being  fent  to  Botany . 
Bay,  before  her  eyes. 

But  we  muft  go  back,  and  tell  by  what 
deceit  poor  Mary  was  firft  brought  into 
trouble. 

When  firft  Lady  Worthy  took  her  up, 
fhe  got  her  a place  at  Mrs.  Trueby’s,  a wi- 
dow lady  of  great  piety  and  worth,  who 
lived  in  the  neighbouring  town.  She  had 
a boy  about  fix  years  old,  her  two  maids 
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were  growing  old  in  her  fervice ; (lie  took 
this  girl  to  help  them.  The  next  day  after 
ihe  came.  Hie  bid  her  own  maid  (hew  her 
how  to  fvveep  and  duft  the  bell:  parlour. 
The  maid,  after  (hewing  her  what  fhe  was 
to  do,  and  giving  her  a great  charge  not  to 
touch  the  pierglafs,  which  (he  herfelf  would 
clean,  gave  her  a long  broom,  and  left  her 
to  her  (weeping.  The  little  boy,  who  had 
not  feen  any  thing  fo  young  and  lively  in 
the  houfe,  took  a great  fancy  to  Mary,  who 
was  no  lefs  fond  of  him  : he  (laid  in  the 
room  to  fee  her  fweep  it,  and  (he,  to  amufe 
him  at  the  fame  time,  gave  him  an  account 
of  the  wonders  (lie  had  feen  performed  in 
the  (Ireet,  the  day  before,  by  a balance- 
mafter,  who  poifed  a long  pole  on  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  and  even  upon  his  nofe,  with 
other  performances,  which,  though  not 
wonderful  in  their  kind,  appeared  fo  to 
her,  who  had  never  feen  any  thing  like  it. 
To  make  little  Edward  comprehend  what 
(he  meant  by  this  balancing,  (he  attempted 
to  poife  the  long  broom,  fetting  the  fmall 
end  on  the  palm  of  her  hand,  but  not  fuc- 
ceeding,  it  fell  on  one  fide,  and  unfortu- 
nately flruck  the  pier  glafs,  and  broke  it. 
Poor  Marv  cried  out  fhe  was  undone,  and 
begged  Edward,  if  he  had  any  pity,  not  to 
fav  fhe  did  it.  “ Who  then  ?”  faid  he, 

j 

you  will  not  fay  it  was  I ?”  cc  2So,  in- 
deed,” faid  (lie,  “I  will  not  lay  it  upon  any 
body  j only  don’t  you  contradidl  what  I 
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fhall  fay.  By  this  time  Mrs.  Trueby,  who 
heard  the  fmafh  of  the  glafs,  had  haftened 
down  flairs,  and  came  into  the  room.  “What 
glafs  did  I hear  crack?”  faid  fhe-“0  Mary ! 
my  precious  pier  glafs,  the  belli  piece  o'  ur 
niture  in  my  houfe,  and  a prefent  from  a 
dear  friend,  who  is  now  no  more,  quite 
fpoiled  ! I valued  it  above  ten  times  its  price. 
Is  this  your  awkwardnefs,  Mary  ?”  Poor 
Mary  flood  pale  and  trembling,  but  anfwer- 
ed,  “ No,  indeed.  Madam.”  “Who  did  it 
then?”  faid  fhe,  raifing  her  voice.  “A  great 
bird,  Madam,  (1  don’t  know  whether  it  was 
a pigeon)  flew  in  at  the  window.  I tried  to 
drive  it  out,  and  it  dafhed  againft  the  glafs 
with  its  bill,  and  cracked  it  as  you  fee.” 
Little  Edward,  who  was  aflonifhed  at  her 
invention  and  affurance,  lookd  amazed, 
flirugged  up  his  fhoulders*  and  could  fcarce 
help  laughing  ; his  mother  obferved  it,  and 
fo  did  Mary,  who,  giving  him  a wink,  faid, 
“ Mafler  Edward  knows  it  is  true,  for  he 
faw  it  as  well  as  I.”  “ O fye,”  Mary,” 

faid  the  boy — “ that’s  too  much— -I  would 
not  have  told  of  you,  but  when  you  fay 
I know  it  to  be  true,  you  make  me  a liar 
as  well  as  yourlelf ; and  my  mamma  fays, 
if  I tell  lies,  God  Almighty  will  not  love 
me.”  “ Wicked  girl,”  faid  the  lady, 
“ would  you  teach  my  child  to  lie  ? — 
pack  up,  and  begone  out  of  my  houfe  : 
and  you,  Edward,  I charge  you,  tell  me 
the  truth.”  Upon  this  the  child  related tthe 
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fad,  and  added—'4  pray,  Mamma,  forgive 
her,  it  was  in  trying  to  divert  me  that  /he 
came  by  the  accident.”  “No,  my  dear,” 
laid  his  mother,  “ I cannot  forgive  her: 
loolifh  and  carelefs  as  it  was,  and  grieved 
as  l a m for  my  favourite  glafs,  I could  have 
forgiven  her  my  lofs ; and  though  I fpoke 
haltily  at  fir  ft,  I fhould  foon  have  confider- 
ed  her  awkwardnefs,  and  paffed  it  over;  but 
a girl  that  can  fo  readily  invent  a lie,  and 
try  to  draw  you  into  it,  I cannot  poffibly 
iuifer  to  flay  a day  in  my  houfe  : if  you 
learnt  to  tell  lies,  it  would  break  my  heart.” 
The  good  lady,  however,  fearing  the  girl 
might  get  into  mifchief,  after  much  kind 
exhortation,  determined  herfelf  to  carry  her 
back  to  Lady  Worthy,  alluring  her  that  fhe 
would  not  have  parted  with  the  girl  on  ac- 
count of  the  accident,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  daring  falfehood  with  which  /he  at- 
tempted to  excufe  it.  Lady  Worthy,  equally 
/hocked,  fent  for  Goody  Wood,  and  told 
her  what  had  been  her  daughter’s  beha- 
viour ; adding,  that  /he  had  put  it  out  of 
her  power  to  ferve  her,  for  /he  could  never 
again  venture  to  recommend  her.  The  poor 
woman  was  quite  overcome  with  grief,  and 
did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  excufe  Mary’s 
faults,  but  took  her  home  in  an  agony  of 
forrow, ' where  the  girl  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  fee  that  /he  had  not  only  ruined 
herfelf,  but  made  her  mother  completely 
miferable.  And  indeed  the  poor  woman 


became  fo  ill,  that  fhe  began  to  feai  that 
fhe  {hould  be  the  caufe  of  her  death  j 
this  affedted  her  very  much,  and  for  a 
time  fhe  was  really  penitent,  and  refolved 
never  again  to  fpeak  falfely  ; but  fo  ftrong 
is  cuftoni,  and  fo  weak  was  the  piinciple  on 
which  fhe  acted  in  her  mind,  that  when 
file  faw  her  mother  recover,  fhe  foon  re- 
turned to  her  little  tricks  and  falfe  excufes. 
It  was  no  wonder  fhe  did  not  reform,  for 
file  had  no  fear  of  offending  God.  Nobody 
took  any  notice  of  her,  and  the  burthen 
of  maintaining  her  fell  heavy  on  her  mo- 
ther, and  kept  them  both  in  extreme  po- 
verty. At  length,  a gentlewoman  who 
knew  her  ftory,  and  was  concerned  that  fo 
young  a creature  fhould  be  ruined,  was 
prevailed  upon,  as  fhe  had  no  children,  to 
fend  for  her.  She  afked  the  girl  why  fhe 
was  difmiffed  from  Mrs.  1 rueby’s ; to  which 
fhe  replied,  “ it  was  for  breaking  a pier 
glafs.”  “ And  was  that  the  only  reafon  for 
her  turning  you  away  fo  fuddenly  ?”  d he 
girl  looked  fullen,  held  down  her  head,  and 
faid,  “ 1 believe  fo.”  cc  Go,”  faid  the  lady, 
“ you  will  never  do  for  me.  I fee  you  are 
not  cured  of  your  vile  fault,  and  I will  never 
take  one  whofe  word  I can  never  depend 
upon.”  So,  home  went  Mary,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and,  after  trying  to  evade 
her  mother’s  queflions,  was  at  lafl  obliged 
to  confefs  what  had  paffed ; this  renewed 
all  the  grief  of  this  poor  parent,  and 
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MarY  was  again  in  difgrace,  and  again  pro- 
mifed  to  fpeak  truth  for  the  future,  but  ne- 
ver ^begged  of  God  for  his  grace.  Mary 
grew  tall  and  ftrong,  and  was  a well  looking 
good  humoured  girl,  lively,  though  kept 
down  by  poverty  and  difgrace.  At  lafl  a 
farmer’s  wife,  who  lived  about  two  miles 
from  her  mother’s,  took  her  as  her  fervant, 
and  was  for  fome  time  well  pleased  with 
her.  In  the  fame  village  lived  a gentle- 
man, whole  name  was  Banks;  he  was  gone 
on  a tour,  and  left  his  gardener  and  dairy, 
maid  to  take  care  of  the  houfe  ; thefe  fer- 
vants,  who  made  very  free  with  their  maf- 
ter’s  property  in  every  way,  ufed  to  call 
in  Mary  when  fhe  went  on  an  errand. 
The  gardener  gave  her  fruit,  and  the  dairy- 
maid treated  her  with  cream,  and  'fome- 
times  a fyllabub.  Thefe  calls  required  ex- 
cufes  from  her  for  haying  on  her  errands. 
One  day  they  faw  her  palling  by,  they  told 
her  they  were  going  in  the  evening  to  the 
fair,  and  alked  her  to  go  with  them.  . She 
replied,  fhe  was  fure  Ihe  could  not  get  leave 
to  go  that  evening,  for  they  were  going  to 
finilh  their  great  walh.  “ Pooh  ! pooh  !” 
laid  they,  “ you  mujl  go — ’tis  the  lafl  day 
of  the  fair,  and  there  is  a tall  woman  and  a 
dwarf,  and  I know  not  what,  to  be  lee n.” 
Mary’s  curiofity  was  ftrongly  tempted,  and 
fhe  laid  fhe  would  try  what  fhe  could  do. 
So  file  went  to  her  miflrefs,  and  told  her 
Ihcr  had  a meffage  from  her  mother,  to  let 
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her  know  {he  was  very  ill,  and  begged  (lie 
would,  if  poftible,  get  leave  to  come  to  her. 
Mrs.  Boucher  (her  miftrefs)  was  very  good 
natured,  and  laid  flie  was  loth  to  keep  her 
from  her  mother  on  fuch  an  occafion,  but 
'did  not  know  how  to  fpare  her,  they  were 
fo  very  bufy.  Mary  faid,  “ if  fire  would 
be  kind  enough  to  let  her  go  at  five  o’clock, 
file  would  work  very  hard  till  then;”  and 
to  this  her  miftrefs  confented.  Before  that 
hour,  Mary  ran  up  to  her  garret,  drefled 
herfelf  in  a minute,  and  flew  to  Mr.  Banks’s 
time  enough  to  join  her  friends  felting  out 
for  the  fair.  When  they  had  been  gone 
about  an  hour,  her  mother,  who  unluckily 
had  fome  bufmefs  that  way,  called  to  afk 
her  daughter  how  {he  did  ; the  miftrefs, 
who  herfelf  let  her  in,  was  amazed  to  fee 
her,  and  the  poor  woman  was  thunder- 
ftruck  when  {he  heard  that  the  girl  had 
pretended  {he  was  ill  and  had  fent  for  her — 
and  greatly  alarmed  to  think  where  Ike 
could  be  gone.  She  went  about  the  village 
inquiring  for  her,  and  at  laft  met  a coun- 
tryman {he  knew,  who  told  her  {he  need 
not  fear  any  harm,  for  he  was  juft  come 
from  the  fair,  where  he  faw  her  daughter, 
with  a man  and  woman,  at  a booth,  choofing 
ribbons ; this  did  not  comfort  the  mother, 
who  went  back  to  implore  the  clememcy  of 
Mrs.  Boucher  towards  her  imprudent  child. 
Moved  by  her  tears,  and  confidering  the 
force  of  curioftty  and  vanity  in  a girl  of  fe- 
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venteen,  (he  at  laft  promifed  not  to  turn 
her  away  if  fhe  made  proper  fubmffion, 
but  to  try  her  a little  longer. 

As  Mary  was  coming  home  in  the  even- 
ing, (lie  met  one  who  told  her  what  a fearch 
her  mother  had  been  making  for  her;  this 
threw  her  into  a terror  that  fpoiled  all  the 
pleafure  Ihe  had  enjoyed  at  the  fair.  She 
came  home  half  dead  with  fear  and  fatigue, 
and  threw  herfelf  at  the  feet  of  her  miftrefs, 
confefiing  her  fault,  and  making  folemn  pro- 
mifes  never  to  repeat  it.  After  fevere  re- 
primands, her  miftrefs  at  length  forgave  her, 
on  condition  that  fhe  fhould  never  again, 
hold  any  acquaintance  with  that  gardener 
and  dairy-maid,  of  whom,  {he  told  her,  fhe 
had  heard  a bad  character.  Mary  wept,  and 
promifed  every  thing ; and  though  the 
cream  and  the  fruit  were  ftrong  allure- 
ments, added  to  the  civil  things  the  gardener 
ufed  to  fay  to  her,  yet  for  fome  time  Hie 
forbore  her  vifits  at  Mr.  Banks’s,  but  by 
degrees  the  acquaintance  was  fecretly  re- 
newed, which  colt  Mary  a falfehood  every 
time  fhe  was  with  rhefe  people,  whofe  com- 
pany her  miftrefs  had  fo  positively  forbid- 
den. One  day  Mrs.  Boucher  went  to  pay  a 
vifit  of  two  or  three  days,  at  her  father’s, 
a few  milles  off.  The  farmer  could  not  go 
with  her,  for  he  was  bufy  felling  his  grain, 
and  getting  his  rent  ready  for  bis  landlord; 
and  had  got  the  money  in  the  houfe  on  the  • 
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Saturday,  which  he  meant  to  pay  away  on 
the  Monday. 

On  Sunday,  after  church,  he  went  out, 
charging  Mary  to  flay  at  home,  and  be  care- 
ful of  the  houfe  : her  two  friends  from  Mr. 
Banks’s,  took  the  opportunity  of  her  being 
alone,  to  come  and  drink  tea  with  her;  they 
had  got  notice  of  the  farmer’s  having  fold 
his  grain,  and  as  they  intended  to  rob  their 
mailer’s  houfe,  and  go  off  with  the  fpoil,  the 
next  night,  the  gardener  thought  he  might 
as  well  take  the  farmer’s  money  with  him  ; 
he  remembered  he  had  once  bought  fome 
dung  for  his  garden  of  him,  and  faw  him 
put  the  money  in  a bureau,  in  a little 
parlour. 

WhileMary  was  getting  tea,  the  gardener 
pufhed  open  the  parlour  door,  and  faid,  O 
here’s  a cleaver  little  cool  room,  let  us  re- 
move the  things  in  here.  When  they  had 
got  into  that  room,  he  law  the  bureau,  con- 
fidered  the  lock,  and  then  looking,  out  at  the 
window,  he  took  occafion,  unobferved  by 
Mary,  to  examine  the  fadenings,  and  how 
he  could  eafily  get  in  at  night.  Whilft  he 
was  thus  employed,  one  of  the  farmer’s 
plough  boys  palling  by,  obferved  this  man 
looking  out  at  his  mailer’s  window ; he 
wondered  at  it,  becaufe  he  knew  the  far- 
mer was  not  at  home. 

Mary  took  care  to  difmifs  her  guefls  be- 
fore her  mailer’s  return  ; and  on  his  alking 
her  if  any  one  had  been  there,  die  replied 
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nobody.  The  next  morning  when  Boucher 
came  down  into  the  little  room,  he  faw  his 
bureau  broke  open,  and  the  cafh  that  had 
been  in  it  taken  away. 

The  farmer  inquired  of  all  his  people,  and 
the  ploughboy  mentioned  his  having  feen 
Mr.  Banks’s  gardener  looking  out  of  the 
window,  and  faid  he  had  heard  that  the 
two  fervants  had  gone  off  that  morning,  and 
had  robbed  Mr.  Banks’s  houfe  of  plate  and 
whatever  they  could  carry  off.  This,  com- 
pared with  what  the  ploughboy  had  ob- 
ferved,  and  with  Mary’s  having  denied  that 
any  body  had  been  there,  fixed  their  fufpi- 
cion  on  her,  as  having  been  concerned  in  the 
robbery.  She  was  forced  to  confefs  that 
Mr.  Banks’s  fervants  were  with  her  in  the 
afternoon  to  tea,  but  ftrongly  denied  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  robbery;  however  they 
opened  her  box,  there  they  found  fix  new 
filver  tea-fpoons,  marked  with  the  firfl  let- 
ters of  Boucher’s  name,  fealed  up  in  a 
paper.  The  farmer  knew  his  wife  had  fix 
new  ones  from  Dublin  not  long  before,  and 
doubted  not  thefe  were  the  fame.  The 
girl’s  guilt  now  appeared  plain. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Heartwell,  whom 
we  left  entering  the  clofet  in  which  Mary 
was,  as  fcon  as  her  purfuers  were  gone. 
Though  he  by  no  means  knew  all  that  we 
have  related  of  this  unhappy  girl,  he  faw 
that  appearances  were  ffrong  againft  her. 
Yet  he  was  very  unwilling  to  believe  the 
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word,  and  immediately  railed  her,  with 
kindnefs,  from  the  ground.  “ Mary,”  faid 
he,  “ if  you  will  now  be  perfe&ly  fincere 
with  me,  1 will  befriend  you  as  much  as 
juftice  will  permit.  I find  the  chief  caufe 
of  your  being  fo  drongly  fufpedled  is,  that 
you  have  departed  from  the  truth  ; this  is 
always  attended  with  great  danger  as  well 
as  guilt ; you  have  been  enough  indru&ed 
in  religion,  to  know  that  deceit  is  hateful  to 
God,  that  he  has  denounced  dreadful  pu- 
nilhment  for  liars — even  ‘ the  lake  that 
burneth  with  brimllone  and  fire  that  he 
has  commanded  every  one  to  put  away  ly- 
ing, and  to  fpeak  the  truth  to  his  neighbour 
from  his  heart ; that  lying  lips  are  an  abo- 
mination to  the  Lord,  but  truth  is  his  de- 
light. For  my  part,  I pity  your  youth,  and 
I wilh  to  fave  and  ferve  you,  but  unlefs  I can 
hope  to  cure  you  of  this  fault,  I mult  with 
a grieved  heart  give  you  up  to  your  wretch- 
ed fate,  for  it  is  impoffible  for  me  to  do 
you  any  good.’’  W hilft  he  fpoke,  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  poor  Mary  cried  with- 
out ceafing.  She  now  tried  to  fpeak,  but 
her  fobs  prevented  her  ; at  lad  fhe  faid,  “ I 
fee,  I fee,  that  I have  undone  myfelf  j that 
even  you  who  are  fo  good  will  never  more 
believe  me,  but  give  me  up  to  milery  and 
defpair  ; I would  now  mod  truly  confefs  to 
you  every  thing,  but  you  will  not,  you  can- 
not believe  me ! and  1 fliall  judly  differ  for 
what  I have  not  done,  becaufe  I have  made 
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myfelf  unworthy  of  belief.  O,  Sir,  what  can 
I do  ? Is  there  no  place  for  repentance  ? 
no  good  chriftian  who  will  try  me  once 
again  ? Will  you  not  at  leaf!  hear  me  if  you 
cannot  believe  me,  whilfl  I tell  you  of  all 
my  fins,  and  the  lad  difgraces  they  have 
brought  upon  me  t”  <e  I will  hear  you,” 
faid  the  good  old  man,  “ but  if  you  now  de- 
ceive me,  or  hide  any  thing  from  me,  I 
will  never  more  concern  myfelf  about  you, 
but  muff  leave  you  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits 
of  your  balenefs  of  heart.”  Mary  now 
threw  herfelr  at  his  feet — kilfed  his  hands, 
and  bathed  them  with  her  tears.  “O,  Sir,” 
fhe  laid,  “ God  knows  I have  no  wifh  to 
deceive,  or  to  hide  any  thing  from  yon,  if  I 
do,  I confent  that  you  will  give  me  up  for 
over.  ’ She  then  told  what  we  have  before 
related,  \\  hen  fhe  came  to  the  article  of 
the  tea-fpoons,  he  defired  her  to  explain 
whofe  they  were,  and  how  fhe  came  by 
them.  She  told  him.,  that  on  Sunday 
evening,  when  Mr.  Banks’s  maid  and  gar- 
dener drank  tea  with  her,  the  former,  on 
going  away,  took  her  afide,  and  giving  her 
a little  parcel  fealed  up,  begged  of  her  to 
put  that  in  her  box,  and  keep  it  for  her,  till 
ilie  fent  for  it ; the  reafon  of  this  fhe  would 
tell  her  when  they  met  again.  She  went 
away  without  giving  Mary  time  to  alk  ano- 
ther queftion,.  She  was  confufed  when 
afked  about  the  fpoons,  becaufe  fire  thought 
fhe  would  betray  her  friend,  and  becaufe  fhe 
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was  afhamed  to  confefs  the  intimacy  fhe 
had  kept  up  with  her,  againft  her  miftrefs’s 
orders,  and  her  own  prornifes.  How  the 
fpoons  came  to  be  marked  with  Boucher’s 
letters  E.  B.  fhe  could  not  imagine  ; for  the 
woman’s  name  who  gave  them  to  her  was 
Sarah  Fifher. 

Mr.  Heartwell  kept  Mary  that  night,  and 
took  pains  to  imprefs  on  her  a deep  fenfe 
of  her  fin.  Next  day  they  had  a vifit  from 
Farmer  Boucher,  who  told  them  that  his 
wife,  on  her  return,  examined  her  drawer, 
and  found  the  fpoons  l'afe  as  fhe  had  left 
them.  They  were  marked  with  the  fame 
letters  as  thefe  found  in  Mary’s  box  ; and 
as  the  farmer  had  fcarce  looked  at  them 
iince  they  came  home,  he  did  not  obferve 
that  the  others  were  not  exa&ly  like  them. 
As  this  was  the  only  pofitive  proof  alleged 
againft  Mary,  the  farmer  now  promifed  to 
give  her  no  farther  trouble ; though  he 
ftill  knew  fhe  had  entertained  the  robbers 
the  day  before,  on  this  account  he  would 
by  no  means  take  her  again  into  his  houfe, 
but  paid  her  the  little  wages  due  to  her,  and 
dilmifled  her  from  his  fervice.  Mr.  Heart- 
well,  who  was  pleafed  to  find  her  account 
fo  far  true,  tried  to  perfuade  the  Bouchers 
to  let  her  flay  with  them  a little  while  at 
leaft,  as  a juftification  of  her  chara&er ; 
but  they  were  fo  difgufted  with  her  having 
kept  up  the  acquaintance  with  thofe  bad 
people,  in  defiance  of  their  orders,  and  her 
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own  promifes,  that  they  could  not  think 
themfeives  fafe  with  fuch  a fervant  in  the 
houfe.  And  Mr.  Heartwell,  with  all  the 
companion  he  felt  for  her,  could  not  ven- 
ture to  prefs  them  not  to  anfwer  for  her  fu- 
ture conduct.  However,  he  promifed,  that 
if  (he  kept  her  prefent  refolutions,  he  would 
befriend  her  as  much  as  he  could.  He  put 
fome  proper  books  into  her  hands,  and  took 
her  to  her  mother,  whom  they  found  almoft 
diftrafted  by  the  news  which  had  reached 
her,  of  her  daughter  having  been  taken  up 
for  a robbery ; the  poor  woman  every  day 
grew  worfe  after  this  fhock,  and  fome  weeks 
after,  her  wretched  daughter  received  her 
dying  forgivenefs,  but  could  not  forgive 
herfelf  for  the  anguifh  fhe  had  caufed  her 
mother,  which,  fhe  was  perfuaded,  had 
haftened  her  end. 

Poor  Mary  had  another  forrow.  In  the 
village  where  fhe  had  lived  with  Farmer 
Boucher,  was  a creditable  baker  ; his  fon 
Thomas  was  bred  up  to  the  bufinefs,  and 
was  a very  honed,  fober,  agreeable  young 
man. 

He  had  often  beftowed  kind  looks  and 
kind  words  on  Mary,  but  had  not  ventured 
to  make  her  an  offer,  as  he  thought  his 
father  would  never  confent  to  his  marrying 
fo  poor  a girl.  She  on  her  fide  liked  him 
well  enough  to  wifh  he  would  fpeak.  our.  A 
little  before  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Bou- 
cher’s, the  old  baker  died,  his  fon  fuc- 


ceeded  to  his  {hop  and  all  his  pr  operty,  and 
was  well  efteemed.  Whilft  poor  Mary  was 
nurfing  her  dying  mother,  this  young  man 
had  occafion  to  call  at  Mr.  Heartwell’s, 
who  overheard  him  in  talk  with  hia  maid 
Bridget  about  Mary,  and  lament  the  fad 
dilgrace  that  had  befallen  her  ; he  added, 
“ I am  fure  it  has  been  a great  concern  to 
me,  for  I own  I liked  the  young  woman  ; 
and  now  that  I am  my  own  mafter,  fhouid 
have  liked  to  have  obtained  her  for  my 
wife,  had  {he  preferved  a better  character.” 
Bridget  put  in  a good  word  for  her,  and 
affured  him  that  her  mafter  believed  her  en- 
tirely innocent  of  the  robbery  ; to  this  he 
replied,  “ whether  fhe  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  wicked  intentions  of  thofe  vile  fer- 
vants,  nobody  can  know,  but  this  much  has 
been  clearly  proved,  that  ihe  denied  the 
tiuth  of  her  having  been  with  her,  and 
had  broke  her  folemn  promiles  to  her  mif- 
trefs,  by  keeping  them  company  for  fome 
time,  therefore,  {he  is  no  wife  for  me.  I 
could  not  be  happy  unlefs  I could  make  a 
friend  of  my  wife,  and  depend  on  her  truth 
and  faithfulnefs.  Her  pretty  face  and  good 
humour  would  be  nothing  to  me,  without 
truth  and  honefty.  Next  to  a good  con- 
fcience  the  beft  thing  is  a good  chara&er. 
I blels  God  I have  never  forfeited  my  own, 
nor  will  1 ever  marry  a woman  that  has  loft 
hers.  Mr.  Heartwell  was  much  pleafed 
with  the  young  baker’s  way  of  thinking. 
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and  very  forry  that  Mary  had  loft  fuch  a 
hufband.  As  his  chief  concern  was  to  com- 
plete the  poor  young  creature’s  reformation, 
he  thought  nothing  would  make  fo  deep  an 
impreffion  on  her  mind  as  this  mortifying 
confequence  of  her  ill  behaviour:  he  re- 
folved  on  telling  her  all  that  the  young  man 
had  laid.  He  did  fo;  and  fhe  took  it  fo 
much  to  heart,  that  (he  never  after  held  up 
her  head.  Her  mother’s  death,  which  hap- 
pened foon  after,  left  her  without  any 
earthly  comfort  What  before  was  liking, 
was  now  changed  into  a ftrong  affection  ; 
fhe  faw  what  a happy  lot  would  have  been 
hers,  had  Ihe  been  as  true  and  honeft  as 
the  man  (lie  liked.  She  loft  all  her  fpirits, 
her  mind  was  always  full  of  bitter  remorfe 
and  fname.  She  thought  Ihe  deferved  all 
the  mifery  Ihe  felt,  and  only  prayed  that 
God  would  accept  her  forrow  for  her  fin. 
She  made  no  complaints,  but  hei  looks 
{hewed  that  health  as  well  as  peace  of  mind 
had  forfaken  her. 

Her  mother’s  death  obliged  her  to  quit 
the  alms-houfe,  and  {he  then  told  Mr. 
Heartwell  that  Ihe  was  unable  to  bear  the 
difgrace  that  fhe  had  brought  upon  herfelr 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  was  refolved  to 
ff0  and  get  bread  in  fome  diltant  country, 
where  (he  was  not  known.  The  good  man, 
who  felt  like  a father  for  every  one  of  his 
flock  when  in  diftrefs,  tried  to  footheher,  and 
to  perfuade  her  to  flay  where  fhe  was,  and 
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to  look  to  her  Heavenly  Friend,  but  he 
could  not  prevail. 

She  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  living- 
near  Thomas,  whom  fhe  had  loft  for  ever. 
So  the  Vicar  gave  her  what  he  could  fpare* 
to  pay  her  journey  and  maintain  her  till  ihe 
could  get  an  employment,  he  then  gave  her 
a letter  to  a clergyman,  who  lived  about  fifty 
miles  off,  begging  him  to  get  her  into  fome 
hone!,  fervice.  She  took  leave  of  him  with 
an  almoft  broken  heart,  and  grew  fo  ill  and 
weak  on  her  journey,  that  when  fhe  carried 
her  letter  to  the  clergyman,  he  told  her  fhe 
appeared  too  ill  for  fervice.  In  a few  days 
Ihe  grew  a little  better,  and  told  him  fhe 
thought  flie  could  now  get  her  bread  if  he 
would  have  the  goodnefs  to  recommend 
her  ; that  fhe  cared  not  how  low  the  place 
or  the  wages  was,  if  ihe  could  be  maintain- 
ed,  and  would  do  all  in  her  power  to  give 
fatisfachon.  He  foon  got  her  into  a I'er- 
Vice  ; hard  labour  foon  haflened  on  a de- 
cline which  her  forrows  had  begun,  and 
(he  foon  became  fo  ill,  ,hat  nothing  better 

could  be  done  for  her  than  to  place  her  in 
an  hofpital.  . 

Whilft  flie  was  there,  a letter  from  Mr 
Heartwell  informed  her  that  her  vile  fedu- 
cers  were  taken,  tried  and  executed.  The 
ipoons  were  claimed  oy  Elizabeth  Bear- 
croft,  Mr.  Banks’s  house-keeper.  Sarah 
fisner  had  found  them  locked  up  in  a cup- 
board after  the  reft  of  the  ftolen  plate  wL 
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packed  up.  She  put  them  in  her  pocket, 
as  flie  was  going  to  farmer  Boucher’s  on 
the  Sunday,  but  recolle&ing,  that  perhaps, 
the  marks  upon  them  might  lead  to  her  de- 
tection, in  cafe  of  misfortune,  the  fuddenly 
took  it  into  her  head,  as  fhe  was  going 
away,  to  leave  them  with  Mary,  as  before 
related.  Mr.Heartwell  had  taken  the  pains 
to  vifit  the  people  in  prifon  after  their  con- 
demnation, and  had  got  from  the  woman  a 
confirmation  of  the  poor  girl’s  account. 
Mary  languifhed  feveral  weeks  in  the  hof- 
pital,  and  meekly  applied  her  whole  mind 
to  obtain  the  forgivenefs  of  God,  through 
the  merits  of  a Saviour. 

The  good  clergyman  affifted  her  in  the 
great  work  of  repentance,  and  pointed  out 
to  her  the  only  true  grounds  on  which  fhe 
could  hope  to  obtain  it. 

Thus  death,  brought  on  by  grief  and 
fhame,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  the 
conlequence  of  bad  company,  falfe  pro- 
mifes,  and  False  Excuses.  May  all  who 
read  this  (lory  learn  to  walk  in  the  firait 
paths  of  truth.  The  way  of  duty  is  the 
way  of  fafety.  But  “ the  wicked  fleeth 
where  no  man  purfueth,  while  the  righte- 
ous is  bold  as  a lion.” 
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